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Anthony Benezet was born to Huguenot parents on January 31, 1713, in 
St. Quentin Picardy, France. Under the regime of Henry IV the persecuted 
Protestant Huguenots experienced a period of semi-religious freedom which 
lasted from the Edict of Nantes, promulgated in 1598, until 1685. During the 
rule of Louis XIV extreme measures were taken to limit and eventually to 
eradicate Protestantism. When the Edict of Nantes was revoked in 1685, a 
century of semi-religious toleration came to an end. Huguenot pastors who 
refused to convert to Catholicism were singled out for persecution. If they and 
their flock fled or were forced into exile their property was immediately taken 
and the remaining family members victimized. The I luguenots who remained 
were required to join the Catholic Church. The Benezet family, which had 
substantial wealth and had lived in the region for centuries, decided to stay in 
France. Anthony was baptized in St. Catherines Church, February' 1, 1713, 

by the parish priest. Those who converted and remained in France were re¬ 
quired to attend classes in Catholicism. Some women were even sent to be 
educated in convents. 

However, all Huguenots did not comply with the dictates of Louis XIV 
and some actively resisted. Those who did were severely persecuted. Yet whilc- 
Jean fitienne Benezet, Anthony’s father, had the young hoy baptized, the elder 
Benezet was a member of a French Protestant group called the “Inspires de la 
Vaunagc." These men were descendants of and inspired by the Camisards 
who had resisted die Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in the Cevenncs Moun¬ 
tains of southern France. The “Inspires” however, unlike die original Camisards, 
who organized guerrilla warfare against the French regime, did not believe in 
the use of force. In fact die “Inspires” were often referred to as “Congeries 
Quakers" because of their belief in nonviolent resistance to authoritarian rule 
which was quite similar to the English Quakers. 

In a letter to a friend, Benezet wrote, “one of my uncles was hung by these 
intolerants, my aunt was pur in a convent, two of my cousins died at the 
galleys, and my fugitive father was hung in effigy for explaining the gospel 
differently from the priests and the family was ruined by the confiscation of 
his property.”' These events and die desire to provide both physical and eco¬ 
nomic security for his family led Jean fitienne Benezet to sneak them out of 
France and inro Holland in 1715. After a twelve-night journey covering some 
170 miles, the family arrived in Rotterdam, where many other Huguenots 
had fled. To get out of the country the elder Benezet had to bribe the French 
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sentries along rhe border. However, after only a few months in Holland, he 
became dissatisfied with his economic prospects and joined a growing exodus 
of Huguenots who left for England. Though moderately successful there, the 
elderly Bcnezet seemed unhappy with his economic status, English Protestant 
society, and the prospects of finding a trade or business for his sons. In 1731 
he moved the family for the final time. This time it was to Philadelphia, the 
“city of brotherly love.” 

Jean Bcnczct and his wife Judith had thirteen children, but at least half 
died before they reached their first birthday. Although it has been asserted 
that the Benezet family had joined the Quakers while in England, records 
have not been found to prove that. What is known is that the first religious 
associates the Benezet family had in Philadelphia were the Quakers. The elder 
Benezet, after years of hard work as an importer of dry goods, finally achieved 
some economic success. It is believed that his remaining sons worked with 
him in his business, but .Anthony, the eldest, had no desire to be among the 
“buyers and sellers” in Philadelphia. While no portraits were ever made of 
Anthony, it is known that he had a small frame unsuitable for the hard ap¬ 
prenticeships that many young endured. Benezet was also known to have had 
a “frail constitution" most of his life and during adulthood he made detailed 
studies of medical journals to find ways to improve his health. At some point 
he also became a vegetarian, like his late friend, Benjamin Lay, and against the 
wishes of his friend of later years, Dr. Benjamin Rush. 

Given young Anthony’s background, the persecution of family members, 
and the subjugation of the Huguenots in an increasingly inrolerant French 
society, along with his observations of the treatment of immigrants in Hol¬ 
land and England, it is not difficult to see why Benezet would make the cen¬ 
tral mission of his life the defense of another persecuted minority, rhe enslaved 
Africans. His belief in the rights of Blacks may have been passed on from his 
father, an associate of George Whiteficld, a leader of the Great Awakening of 
the 1730s. The cider Benezet had contributed to Whitefield’s unsuccessful 
venture to start the Nazareth training school for Blacks on 5,000 acres near 
the Delaware River. 

/Although the elder Benezet had associated himself with the Quakers in 
London and later in Philadelphia, he had also expressed an interest in the 
Moravians. In 1743 “when a Moravian congregation was organized in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, Benezets father and his three sisters, Susanna, Judith 
and Marianne joined them.”' I lis sister, Susanna, had one year earlier married 
John Pyraleus, one of the first Moravian missionaries sent to America. The 
exact year of Anthony’s admittance to the Society of Friends is not known, but 
he was "well recommended to the Quakers of Philadelphia by divers Friends."' 
In 1735, he was naturalized as a British citizen. On May 13, 1736, lie married 
Joyce Marriot, whose grandfather was rhe prominent physician Griffith Owen. 
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a Quaker minister. Joyce Benezet also became a Quaker minister. Joyce and 
Anthony had two children, both whom died in infancy. Perhaps because of his 
weak frame and dislike tor trade and commerce Anthony sought what he 
thought would be a less strenuous vocation. But more than likely it was his 
love of books, his mastery of several languages, his love of children, and his 
passion for the truth, thai led him to become a teacher and lifelong educator. 
Around this time he also "did work as a proofreader for a printer.”' 1 In 1742, 
“lie was solicited to take charge of a school in Philadelphia, founded by and 
chartered from William Penn.”* He stayed at the Penn School for twelve years 
and in 1755 be “established a school on his own account for the instruction of 
girls, and soon found himself intrusted with the education of die daughters of 
the most affluent and respectable inhabitants of the city.” 6 

In 1750, Benezet also began ro teach young Black people primarily in his 
own home. Summing up his intentions he wrote “having observed die many 
disadvantages these afflicted people labor under in point of education and 
otherwise, a tender care has taken place to promote their instruction in school 
learning, and also their religious and temporal welfare, in order to qualify 
them for becoming reputable members of society.” 

Although the Quakers had not officially taken a position against slavery 
during the mid-eighteenth century, they were die only institutional organiza¬ 
tion of any type where men and women spoke out against white peoples in¬ 
justices to their Black fellow human beings. Several factors linked Benezet’s 
Quaker religious beliefs with his early sentiments for die enslaved Africans. 
The first "was that all people were equal in the sight of God.” s This belief, 
however, did not mean that Quakers thought Blacks were socially equal, or 
that all forms of involuntary' servitude was wrong. Second, Benezet used the 
Quaker doctrine of nonviolence, effectively citing “travellers journals” to show 
how Africans were violently captured, starved during the middle passage, and 
beaten while on the master’s plantation. The third doctrine was “that Friends 
should avoid ostentation and sloth in their daily lives” as it “made both mas¬ 
ters and children lazy.”' Because Benezet believed that greed, luxury, vanity, 
and the desire for maximum profits corrupted human beings, he saw wealth as 
the root of the evils of eighteenth century society. His observations led him to 
link Europeans, especially the British, to what he saw' as “the love of wealth” 
brought about by the burgeoning Atlantic slave trade. 

Linking his Quaker beliefs with his growing hatred of slavery, Benezet 
began a career as a writer and activist with the goal ol freeing the enslaved 
Africans and finding ways to educate them. In one of his first antislavery tracts, 
written in 1766 and entitled A Caution anA a Warning to Great Britain and 
Her Colonies , he wrote: “Thus an unsalable desire for gain hath become the 
principal and moving cause of the most abominable and dicadful scene that 
was perhaps ever acted upon the face of the earth.”" 1 To those who tried to 
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separarc slave owners, some of whom may have inherited their slaves, and 
slave traders, who were in the business for profit, Benezet asserred that their 
distinction was “a plea founded more in words than supported by truth.” 11 He 
believed rhat anyone Svho is not blinded by die Desire of Gain” should recog¬ 
nize that ‘‘the right by which these Men hold the Negro in Bondage is no 
other than what is derived by those who stole them.” 1 ' Again linking the trade 
to the worldwide drive for profits, he wrote in a letter to his close friend Samuel 
Foihergill dial “it is frequent to see even Friends, toiling year after year, en¬ 
riching themselves, and rhus gathering fuel for our childrens vanity and cor¬ 
ruption." 13 

Time and again, Benezet invoked the doctrine of equality, along with his 
hatred of unfettered commerce for the single-minded pursuit of profit, in his 
crusade. To be sure, he was never as dramatic as Benjamin Lay (1677-1759), 
the author of All-Slave Keeper, That Keep The Innocent in Bondage, Apostates 
(1737). Lay was born in Colchester, England but had viewed slavery and the 
slave trade first-hand when he moved to Barbados. later he settled in the 
Philadelphia area. Lay became known for his radical departure from the quiet 
Quaker tradition. Once he kidnapped a Quaker child to show white parents 
and their peers the grief felt by Africans when they or their children were 
stolen from their African homeland. At the 1738 Yearly Meeting, the hunch¬ 
backed Lay came dressed in a military uniform with a sword hidden under his 
coat and a Bible which had been fitted with a bladder-like container filled 
with blood-colorcd juice. During the debate, Lay rose from his seat and ex¬ 
claimed, “Oh all you Negro masters who are contentedly liolding your fellow 
crcarurcs in a state of slavery, .. . you might as well throw of: the plain coat as 
I do. It would be as justifiable in the sight of the Almighty ... if you should 
thrust a sword through their hearts as I do this book!” 14 The blood-colored 
pokeberry juice spattered all over the gathering. Lay, who lived outside of 
Philadelphia in a cave, was shunned by his fellow Quakers because of his be¬ 
liefs and actions and was seldom seen after the bladder-spatrering event. Un¬ 
like his fellow Quakers, Benezet adopted some of Lays ideas if not his meth¬ 
ods. Both men rehised to eat any food or wear any clothing which was thought 
to be produced by the labor of enslaved Africans. Lay in fact raised “vegetables 
for food and flax for clothing” near his cave which was six miles outside of 
Philadelphia. ^ Indeed, when Benezet later became a vegetarian it was in part 
because he did not believe that any life, including rhat of an animal, should be 
taken in order to feed another living being. Benezet went so far as to admon¬ 
ish school children who killed rats and mice, and he could often be seen feed¬ 
ing these creatures in his yard. 

Lay was publicly disowned by the Quakers at the Yearly Meeting of 1 7 38. 
But as Roger Bruns had written “20 years later, the 1758 meeting decided to 
excludeslavcholders from positions of responsibility within the seer.""' Benezet 
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had seen Quakers like Lay scorned and disowned for their anti-slavery activi¬ 
ties, but not for the owning and trading in slaves. He decided that a less con¬ 
frontational approach was needed to convert the Society, as a whole, to the 
antislavery cause. Finally in 1772, after over a half-century of debate and thirty- 
four years after the Lay outburst, the Philadelphia Friends decided to require 
all their members to disavow slavery and manumit their slaves. At First, it 
seemed that the vote at the 1772 yearly meeting would go against die aboli¬ 
tionists. Then Benezet, who had been silent throughout the meeting, solemnly 
rose. Weeping profusely, he walked to the front of the meeting and quietly 
spoke by memory from the Book of Psalms. “Ethiopia shall soon stretch out 
her hands unto God.” 1 '’ His message was that the children of Africa were also 
God-fearing and God-loving people, worthy of I lis grace. Bcnczei returned to 
his seat just as quietly as he had arisen, but his message carried the day. The 
Quakers were by now nor significantly in the slave trade and became the first 
whites to sound a united voice against slavery in the Americas. Many Quakers 
had, over the years since the first debates, manumitted their slaves. Other 
slave-owning Quakers had seen rheir slaves die in captivity and did not replace 
them. But by now others simply had no use for the institution. There had also 
been a large influx of German and other European immigrants to the area 
who provided cheap sources of labor. Ir is hard to see which motive prevailed. 
Some of the Quakers came to anti-slavery conclusions for purely economic 
reasons, others for more moral ones. Still others who never owned slaves but 
never stood up against the institution wished simply that the contentious matter 
would go away. 

The growing influence of the determined and saintly leader John Woolman 
(1720-1772), who unlike Benezet traveled extensively in die mid-Atlantic re¬ 
gion and in the South and saw die daily effects of slavery there, also helped to 
mold Quaker attitudes toward slavery. Woolman, a tailor by trade, became 
the most respected of the Quaker leaders. His was a voice that was heard 
outside of Quaker communities and he had strong contacts with influential 
leaders like Benjamin Franklin. Woolman had never proclaimed the equality 
of Blacks, as Benezet later did, but he did have a powerful following. His Some 
Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes, first published in 1754, had a pro 
found effect. While many Quakers had carefully distinguished between the 
slave trade and slaver)- itself, Woolman helped them see the sinfulness of both. 
For him there could no longer be a justification of slavery on the basis of 
helping the poor African. In 1762, Consideration on Keeping Negroes: Part Sec¬ 
ond was published. Coming two years after Bcnezets first antislavery pam¬ 
phlet, Woolman adopted Benezet’s method of using extensive quotations from 
the journals of European travelers. 

Bcnczct’s deep sensibilities about the mental capabilities of the Africans 
exceeded those of other white people of his time. Because as a teacher he had 
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day-to-day contact with Blacks, unlike his English antislavery brethren Tho¬ 
mas Clarkson, he came to believe that the enslaved Africans were full and 
equal human beings. In this regard, Benezet differed not only from Woolman 
but from George White field as well. Whiiefield had spoken against the slave- 
trade but owned slaves himself and willed them to the English aristocrat, Selina, 
dowager countess of Huntington. She planned to use them as servants at a 
school she had recently founded for orphans in Savannah, Georgia. Whitcfield 
had earlier refused to take a stand against slavery itself and declared “whether 
it be lawful for Christians to buy slaves, and thereby encourage the nations 
from whence they are brought to be a perpetual war with each other, I shall 
not take upon me to determine.” 1 * Yet this leader of the Great Awakening 
proclaimed in 1740, ‘Blacks are just as much, and no more conceived and 
horn in sin, as white men are. Both if born and bred up here, I am persuaded, 
are naturally capable of the same [religious] improvement.” 1,1 It was only after 
Benezet wrote die Countess that she changed her plans to use the slaves. 

Benezet developed a different approach to involuntary servitude than his 
contemporaries. He refused to accept the contradiction of many of his peers 
like Benjamin Franklin and Patrick Henry, who theoretically opposed slavery 
yet owned slaves. Henry, upon receiving Benezet s So me Historical Account of 
Guinea from the leading antislave trade advocate in Virginia, Robert Pleasants, 
wrote a letter of thanks exclaiming: 

I take this Opportunity to acknowledge ye receipt of Anthony Benezet s 
book against the slave trade. I thank you for it. Would anyone believe that I 
am a Master of Slaves of my own purchase? I am drawn along by ye general 
Inconvenience of living without them; I will not, I cannot justify it. 1,1 

Yet Henry refused to release his slaves. Perhaps what most separated Benezet 
from his contemporaries in Philadelphia was his actual association with Blacks 
in other than a slave-owning capacity. Because of this association and his ap¬ 
preciation for the lives and well-being of the enslaved Africans, Benezet stood 
apart from most men and women of his time. 

Benezet established and taught at the Friends School tor Rlack People, 
later called the African Free School. Ir opened in a Quaker building on June 
28, 1770, some twenty years after Benezet had begun teaching Blacks in his 
own home. : 1 Among his many students were Absalom Jones and Richard .Allen, 
who both became leading ministers in the city. Allen founded the first African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church, and Jones, the African Church, where 
he became rhe first Black priest among the Protestant Episcopalians. Another 
student was James Forten, who served aboard a Philadelphia privateer, the 
Royal Louis, during the Revolutionary'War and who became acquainted with 
Granville Sharpe while spending a year in England. Together they later founded 
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the Free African Society. All three were free Blacks who subsequently peti¬ 
tioned Congress to repeal the Fugitive Slave Trade Act of 1793- Forten led the 
opposition to the American Colonization Society and was joined in this struggle 
by Benezet, who also opposed sending Blacks (many who had never been in 
Africa) to uncertain lives in parts of Africa that they did not know. Forten later 
helped found the Black Convention movement, which united Black antisla- 
very activists from many states in their fight against slavery before the Civil 
War. 

A particularly moving account of Benezet s feeling for the oppressed Blacks 
came in his repeated effort to move his reading audience by pointing to the 
sorrow of an enslaved man lamenting for his family after he had been stolen 
away from Africa. In Short Observations on Slavery, Benezet, in seeking to show 
that Blacks too were human, described a “Negro, residing near PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA,” who was "dejected and frequently dropping tears, when fondling his 
masters’ children” as he reminisced about his wife and children “in his own 
country' before being "violently seized and tarried away, by persons who lay 
in wait to catch men.” In describing his thoughts about his students in the 
epilogue of his Short Observations, Benezet, in a rare instance, reverts to the 
third person: 

The writer of the foregoing introductory observations, i.c. A. Benezet teacher 
in a school established by the private subscription, in Philadelphia, for the 
instruction of the Black children and others of that people, has for years, had 
the opportunity of knowing the temper and genius of the Africans; particu¬ 
larly of those under his tuition, who had many, of different ages; and he can 
say with truth and sincerity declare, that he had found amongst a like num¬ 
ber ofWhites and he is bold to assert, that the notion entertained by some, 
that the Blacks are inferior to the Whites in their capacities, is a vulgar preju¬ 
dice, founded on the Pride of Ignorance of their lordly masters who have 
kept their slaves at such a distance, as to be unable to form a tight judgment 
of them."’ 

Indeed, the writings of Benezet were praised by Olaudah Equiano, one of 
the first enslaved Africans to write about his life and own opposition to sla¬ 
very. In rhe Interesting Narrative of the Life of Olaudah Equiano or Gustavos 
Vasa, the African (1789) he praised Benezet s Some Historical Account of Guinea. 
Since he was kidnapped at such a young age, Equiano also relied on Benezet’s 
printed text to describe his native land and simply wrote: "Sec Benezets 'Ac¬ 
count of Africa’ throughout. ” :i The kidnapping scene described by Equiano is 
remarkably similar to one Benezet had written about years earlier. Another 
former enslaved African, Ottabah Cugoano, wrote in his narrative. Thoughts 
and Sentiments on the Evils of Slavery, published in 1787 that "the worthy and 
judicious author of Historical Account of Guinea, and others, have given some 
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very striking estimations of the exceeding evil occasioned by that wicked dia¬ 
bolical traffic of the African slave trade.”' 

Benezet combined his recollections and observations with long quota¬ 
tions from intellectuals such as the French Baron dc Montesquieu and the 
Scottish philosopher Frances Hutcheson. Beginning with A Short Account and 
continuing through most of his other tracts, Benezet started a tradition fol¬ 
lowed by other anti-slaver)’ crusaders of mixing large passages from Enlight¬ 
enment thinkers with those from slave trade journals and travelers’ accounts. 
This combination served several purposes and would appeal to those who 
viewed the questions of liberty and natural rights as key to the freedom of men 
and women in America. Bcnczcts purpose was to convince his readers that 
these same rights applied to die Blacks be they in Africa, the West Indies or 
British colonial America. Benezet. his British allies John Wesley, the founder 
of Methodism, Granville Sharp, Thomas Clarkson, and others freely borrowed 
passages from each others writings to further their antislavery work. Of Benezet s 
effect on him, John Wesley wrote in his journal of February 12, 1772: 

I read a very different book, published by an honest Quaker, on that ex¬ 
ecrable sum of all villainies, commonly called the Slave trade. 1 read of noth¬ 
ing like it in the heathen world, whether ancient or modern; and it infinitely 

exceeds, in every instance of barbarity, whatever Christian slaves suffer in 
Mahometan countries. 1 ' 

Complete sections of John Wesley's Thoughts Upon Slavery were lifred with the 
author's approval and joy from Bcnczet's pamphlets. 2 '* Borrowing ideas and 
words from like-minded writers was common in one eighteenth century. 

In Montesquieus (1689-1755) Esprit des Lois, Benezet found a powerful 
intellectual voice against slavery. He often quoted Montesquieus observation 

that: 

that state of slavery is in its own nature bad. Ir is neither useful ro the master 
nor to the slave; nor to the slave because be can do nothing through a motive 
of virtue; nor to the master, because by having an unlimited authority over 
his slaves he insensibly accustoms himself to the want of all moral values, 

and thence becomes Fierce, hast)’, severe, choleric, voluptuous and cruel.-’ 

Benezet also was deeply influenced by the works of Francis Hutcheson 
(1694-1747), the famed University of Glasgow professor. He often quoted 
from Hutcheson's System of Moral Philosophy (1755) where Hutcheson wrote 
that slaves who were sold into faraway countries had never forfeited their free¬ 
dom. Hutcheson argued for liberty, happiness, and benevolence. He proclaimed 
that "no endowments, natural or acquired, can give a perfect right to assume 
power over others, without their consent."^ 
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In most cases, Benezet agreed with Hutchesons ideas, bur differed with 
him on the right of the enslaved to physically resist that oppression. Hutcheson 
believed that "the subjects must have a right o\ resistance, as the trust is bro¬ 
ken, beside the manifest plea of necessity.” 29 As a Quaker, who strictly be¬ 
lieved in nonviolence. Benezet was fearful that the Blacks would rise up unless 
they were educated and unless whites came to condemn slavery. 

In sum, Benezet employed the ideals of the Enlightenment and later of 
the American Revolution to further his cause. The appeal to the Revolution 
was problematic because many Quakers retained their allegiance to England 
and some were jailed for failing to support the rebels. Others favored indepen¬ 
dence but believed that war violated their religious principles and refused to 
fight. They were Americas earliest conscientious objectors. And quite a few 
“Fighting Quakers,” in fact, joined the Revolutionary Army. Benezet rried to 
appeal to principles all those Quakers would understand. He wrote in Notes 
on the Slave Trade that 


... if cannot be, that either war or contract, can give any such a property' in 

another as he has in a sheep and oxen. Much less is it possible, that any child 
of man, should ever be born a slave. Liberty is the right of every human 
creature, as soon as he breathes the vital air. And no man can deprive him of 
that right, which he derives from the right of nature. 3 " 

Benezet was also fond of citing the Scottish jurist George Wallace, whose 
major published work was A System of the Principles of the Law of Scotland 
(1760). In Systems, Wallace wrote, “all that inequality, which is to be found 
among die human race, is derived from political and arbitrary institutions 
alone," that all inequality all dependence, all servility, all superiority, all sub¬ 
jugation, all pre-eminence, which is not necessary to the welfare of Society, is 
unnatural; and that it it could, it ought to be destroyed.”' 1 

Benezet agreed with many of Wallaces concepts of equality but had spe¬ 
cial regard for his early antimaterialist sentiments. Benezet used Wallaces for¬ 
mulation to assert that there could never be any legal title for one human 
being to possess another. Thus sales and transactions for human flesh were 
“ipso jure void." Benezet quoted Wallace frequently, as in his Short Account of 
Africa: 

men and their liberty are not in commerce; they are not either saleable or 
purchaseable.... for everyone of those unfortunate men arc pretended to be 
slaves, has a right to be declared free, for lie never lost his liberty; be could 
nor lose it; his Prince had no power ro dispose of him. 32 
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In Serious Considerations on Several Important Subjects , Benezet wrote that 
“nothing can more and positively militate against slavery of the Negro,” than 
the concept of liberty espoused in the Declaration of Independence. 

But the leading philosopher, who inspired rhe Declaration negatively, was 
John Locke (1632-1704). He was in fact strongly pro-slavery, believing that in 
most cases it arose as the natural condition of inferiors. Locke, who owned 
stock in the Royal Africa Company, justified slaver)' when he wrote a clause 
into the Carolina Constitution stating that “every freeman of Carolina shall 
have absolute power and authority over his Negro slaves.” Other philosophers 
of the time, such as the Scotsman David Hume, wrote that “there never was a 
civilized nation of any complexion other than white, nor ever any individual 
eminent in action or speculation.” On the other hand, conservative thinkers 
like Edmund Burke implicitly challenged the notion of absolute authority in 
relation to slavery. Benezet placed in his antislavery arguments Burke’s written 
criticism of British colonial policy when he insisted that, “if we undertake to 
govern the inhabitants of such a country, we muse govern them upon their 
own principles, and maxims and not upon ours.”** Burke was voicing a no¬ 
tion that could be applied to any subject people. The philosophical debate 
over slaver)' found the French absolutist scholar Jean Bodin and rhe conserva¬ 
tive English scholar Edmund Burke in basic agreement with Montesquieu 
and the more radical Scottish thinkers Hutcheson and Wallace. Benezet stud¬ 
ied the works of each of these men and carefully used them to aid his cause. 

Like many "religious enthusiasts” of his time Benezet cook a philosophical 
and moral approach to life and tried to reconcile the dilemmas of God and 

man, reason and religion, natural law and divine law. In a letter to the Abbe 

Raynal he wrote that “men are noble, only in die exact proportion with their 
being rational.”' 1 Being a product of the Age of the Enlightenment, Benezet 
was subject to its contradictions and had to balance bis devour religious beliefs 
with the developing natural rights philosophy, new scientific discoveries, and 
rhe evolutionary beliefs espoused during the American and French Revolu¬ 
tions. These ideas placed great social responsibilities on humankind. Whereas 
most Enlightenment thinkers saw government as a compact between men, 
Benezet believed that “Government is the ordinance of God, a compact and 
agreement of a number of people, mutually to support justice and order 
amongst themselves.” 35 He also reasoned that “No legislature on earth can 
alter the nature of things, so as to make that to be right which is contrary to 
the law of God.” v ' He reasoned dial “Liberty is die tight of every human 
creature, as soon as he breathes rhe vital air. And no human law can deprive 
him of the right which he derives from die law of nature.'" Benezet thus 
believed that Blacks were “human creatures” and subject to rhe same laws of 
nature as whiles. 
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Yet while Benezet considered religious and moral fidelity to be crucial 
attitudes toward others, he sought out the truth in more than the Bible. He 
did nor depend completely on religion but instead coupled his Quaker beliefs 
with the study of the Scottish moral philosophers and materialist French think 
ers. His library was full of the latest studies on scientific thought. He also read 
from the libraries of prominent Philadelphians like James Logan, Benjamin 
Kush, and Benjamin Franklin, all of whom were well versed in the latest scien¬ 
tific discoveries. He simply used every source he could to augment his appeal 
against slavery. He was rarional and enthusiastic, enlightened and religious. 
He knew the language and discourse of the time, asking in 1766 “how many 
of those who distinguish themselves as the Advocates of Liberty, remain insen¬ 
sible and inattentive to the treatment of thousands and tens of thousands of 
our fellow man,’ the enslaved African. 58 

While angry at what man had done to his fellow man, Benezet fully real¬ 
ized that in the end rational people would have to take the lead in the crusade 
against slavery and the slave trade. It was to these rational men and women, of 
all beliefs and religions, that he made his appeal. In the eighteenth century, 
ideas espoused during the Age of Revolution were constantly passed across the 
oceans. Benezets correspondence with Granville Sharp, his letters to French 
antislavcry leaders, and his readings of die Scottish moral philosophers are 
prime examples of this exchange. However, more than anyone of his time, 
Benezet looked beyond religious and intellectual reasoning by observing the 
folkways, customs, traditions, and yearnings of the Africans and die emerging 
African-Americans to understand their plight. 

In seeking to understand the conditions of Africans and of their lives 
before slavery, Benezet read every source available to him. These were the jour¬ 
nals of slave traders and travelers' accounts. He became the first abolitionist to 
use constructively the narratives of adventures, factors, or agents for the Royal 
Africa Company, and surgeons and crewmen on slave ships in the antislaver)' 
cause. Benezet often cited the journal of William Bosman, the Dutch factor 
who wrote about the Gold, Ivor)' and Slave Coasts of Africa. Robin Law, a 
historian of pre-colonial Africa, in describing the Slave Coast, writes thar "in 
terms of modern political geography, it corresponds to the coastal portions of 
south-eastern Ghana, the Republics of Togo and Benin (formerly Dahomey), 
and rhe southwestern corner of Nigeria. This area became called the Slave 

Coast.in reference to its role as suppliers of slaves for the Atlantic Slave 

Trade, and in contrast to the Cold Coast (modern Ghana) to the west, which 
initially (prior to the eighteenth century) exported principally gold rather than 
slaves.” 39 

Benezet's first publication employing sources familiar with Africa was 
Observation on the Enslaving, importing and purchasing of Negroes (1760). His 
more substantive Some Historical Accounts of Guinea was first published in 
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1771. While it is impossible to know the actual circulation of these and his 
other pamphlets, they were reprinted often in the colonies and many were 
sent to England and France (See appendix I). A careful reading of both pam¬ 
phlets, and a comparison with his use of the journals of Bosnian and the 
Frenchman Jean Barbot, shows Benezet's careful and judicious use of his sources. 

Some Historical Account of Guinea, Benezets most ambitious tract, is di¬ 
vided into twenty-one chapters, each exploring different aspects of life in these 
areas of Old Benin (presem-day Nigeria}, where Equiano was born and en¬ 
slaved. and Kongo. His srared purpose was ro “give some account of the differ¬ 
ent parts of Africa, from which the Negro is brought."" 1 Benezet Tries to estab¬ 
lish several premises which directly contradicted European notions of Africa. 
He insisted that “scarce a country in the whole world is better calculated for 
affording the necessary comforts of life to its inhabitants.” The Africans ‘still 
retain a great deal of innocent simplicity: and when not stirred up to revenge 
from the frequent abuses they have received from che Europeans in general, 
manifest themselves to be a human, sociable people, whose facilities are as 
capable of improvement as those of other men." Lastly he asserts that the 
Africans economy and government is in many ways commendable, and “it 
appears that they might have lived happy, if not disturbed by the Europe¬ 
ans." 41 

Benezets geographic studies also took him to “the southernmost cape of 
Africa, called the Cape of Good Hope,” which he describes as a country “settled 
by Caffres and Hottentots, who have never been concerned in the making or 
selling of slaves."*’ He describes the lives of Africans known as thejalofs, Fulis, 
and Mandigos. His knowledge of the regions and of the different African 
political structures made Some Historical Accounts of Guinea one of the first 
books to be used in Northern secondary schools as a source book on the study 
of Africa. 

In Some Historical Account , Benezet confronts rhe myth of rhe natural 
inferiority of Blacks and of the superiority of the Europeans who came to save 
the ‘feeble race.” He describes an abundant Africa inhabited by people who 
only produced what they needed. Without saying so directly, he judges them 
favorably, using the Quaker doctrine against excess and avarice. Indeed, all his 
life he and Woolman tried to show that Quakers who were involved in the 
slave trade or who owned slaves were locked in a battle for greed and wealth at 
the expense of the human soul. Rare for his era, Benezet distinguished be¬ 
tween Africans who collaborated with slave traders and those who were their 
victims. His understanding of the societies and political boundaries of eigh¬ 
teenth-century Africa was remarkably accurate for a writer of his times. 

Benezet also uses rhe Frenchman Jean Barbot’s narrative as a primary source 
in his research. Burbots works consist of his journal plus all the letters he 
wrote ro acquaintances during his travels throughout West Africa from 1678 
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through 1712. According ro Barbor, rhe slaves sold by rhe Africans themselves 
“are for the most Parr Prisoners of War taken either in fight or pursuit.” 43 In 
Some Historical Account of Guinea, Benezet cites Barbot to argue “that the 
Guineans are very honest and just in their dealings; and they have such an 
aversion for theft, that by the law of the country it is punishable by death.” 4 ’ 
But in the very same letter of 1732 Barbot notes that they were not so scrupu¬ 
lous in dealing with slave traders. Barbot writes that “few or none of the Blacks 
arc to be trusted, as being crafty and deceitful, and who will never let slip an 
opportunity of cheating an European.’’ 4 ^ To be sure, Benezet seldom quotes 
Barbot or others’ negative descriptions of Africans. This was not from a uto¬ 
pian notion of Africans, but because he refused to write anything that would 
justify the actions of the pro-slavery advocates. 

Benezet additionally uses excerpts from a representative of rhe French 
Royal Academy of Science, Michel Adanson, to appeal to French as well as to 
English opinion. He cited Adanson that “it is amazing that, such a rude and 
illiterate people, should reason so pertinently in regard to those heavenly bod¬ 
ies; there is no manner of doubr, bur that with proper instruments, and a good 
will, they w r ould become excellent astronomers. ' Thus Benezet used the French 
scholars works ro show that even if the Europeans thought the Africans “rude 
and illiterate," the Blacks could if given the proper opportunities become great 
scientists. 

Andrew Brues account was often used by Benezet to link his antislavery 
thoughts to his pacifism. In describing wars between neighboring Africans, 
Brue writes “that the Europeans are far from desiring to act as peacemakers, 
amongst the Negroes, which would be acting contrary to their interest, since 
the greater the Wars, the more Slaves are procured.’’ 46 The divide and rule 
tactic was often used by slave traders and colonial powers who believed in rhe 
motto "the more wars the more slaves." Benezet was one of the first writers to 
use these accounts to link the Atlantic slave trade, war, and the profit motive 
to connect the actions of the British and French merchants with the spread of 
a commercial slave trade deep into the heart of Africa. In one passage from a 
former slave trader he shows how rhe whites came loaded with goods to pur¬ 
chase slaves from local people. The locals, having no slaves at hand, soon 
launched forays against neighboring tribes and incited war to justify the cap¬ 
turing of slaves. Upon victory and the capture of villagers the conquerors would 
“usually carry the Infants in Sacks, and gag the Men and Women for fear they 
should alarm the Villagers near the factories, which is in the Kings Interest 
not to ruin.’ 4 

Benezet was familiar with the works ol Leo Africanus or Leo the African. 
A Moroccan and an early historian of Africa, Leo Africanus wrote in the first 
half of the sixteenth century about the kingdoms of Africa. The words of Leo 
Africanus, although of an entirely different time and place, coincided with 
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Benezets reading of George Wallace. According ro Benczet, Africanus wrote 
that: 

the)' (the Africans) lived in common, having no property in land, no tyrant 
nor superior lord, but supported themselves in an equal state, upon the natural 
produce of rhe country, which afforded plenty of roots, game and honey. 

That ambition and avarice never drove them into foreign countries to sub¬ 
due or cheat their neighbors. 48 

Benczet also entered the debate over the number ot Blacks forcibly taken 
from Africa, die numbers perishing during the ‘ middle passage,” and the num¬ 
ber reaching the New World. He described one of his sources as “a hook printed 
in Liverpool, call the Liverpool Memorandum-book'' A> Benezet started by ex¬ 
tracting from the book “an exact lisr of the number of vessels employed in the 
Guinea trade and the number of Slave, imported in cadi vessel” brought into 
Liverpool “which amounted to upwards of thirty thousand, and from the num¬ 
ber of vessels employed by rhe African Company in London and Bristol. 
He then reasoned that “we may with some degree of certainty conclude, there 
is, at least, One Hundred Thousand Negroes purchased and brought on board 
our ships yearly from the coast of Africa on their account.” 1 ’ 1 

In a publication titled Two Dialogues in the Man Trade, a Mr. Philmore 
gives even higher yearly figures of the kidnapping of Africans for an earlier 
period. In the pamphlet Philmore debates with a gentleman called Mr. Allcraft. 
Philmore cites William Snelgrave (another key source for Benezet) who wrote 
that it was "proved before the commissioners of trade” that in 1725 “200 slave 
trade ships went to the coast of Guinea.’ Philmore estimated that 50,000 
slaves were traded yearly and “a tenth of them die upon the voyage." Even 
Equiano used the figures compiled by these men, Snellgrave, others, and ships’ 
records to plead his case. In bis Narrative , Equiano wrote that in Barbados 
“ 1,000 Negroes are required annually to keep up with the original stock, which 
is only 80,000. ” 5: Benezet also knew, as did Equiano, that millions of enslaved 
Africansdid not reach western shores due to disease, maltreatment, and resis¬ 
tance. They often committed suicide by jumping overboard. 

Benezets English antislavery associate, Thomas Clarkson, used the method 
of his Quaker friend in Philadelphia in appealing to whites about the slave 
rrade. While a student at Cambridge University, Clarkson was required to 
write an essay: "Anne liceat invitos in servitutem dare! It is lawful to make slaves 
of others against their will?” Clarkson wrote of having great difficulty finding 
materials for his thesis when by accident he stumbled upon "an advertisement 
of Anthony Benezets Historical Account of Guinea.”’' Clarkson went on to 
write, “in rhis precious book 1 found almost all I wanted. I obtained by means 
of it a knowledge of, and gained great access to, the great authorities of Adanson, 
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Moore, Barbot, Smith, Bosnian, and others.” 5 " However, Clarkson went one 
step farther in An Essay on the Impolicy of the African Slave Trade in Two Parts 
(1778).-’ He estimated that between September 1784 and January 1790, 5,000 
white seamen were employed in the slave trade and 1,950, or 40 percent, were 
lost at sea. Putting the debate in terms of the loss of white lives (as Adam 
Smith did when relating the loss of income for many poor whites in the colo¬ 
nies) was a powerful argument in the hands of the abolitionists. By joining 
forces with Benezet, Clarksons voice played a vital role in bringing about the 
end of the English slave trade in the early nineteenth century, years after he 
first embarked on his antislavery mission. 

The economic and naval rivalry among Spain, France, England, and Hol¬ 
land was also well known to Benczet. The slave traders of England argued that 
if they did not trade in slaves, other nations certainly would, and they would 
lose the competitive edge. Benezet was well aware of the views of men from 
other countries. He cited the Spanish cleric, Bartolomei de Las Casas, author 
of The Devastation of the Indies. Las Casas considered the "weak temperament’ 
of the natives for hard work in the New World and argued thar Blacks were 
more suited for hard labor in the torrid temperatures. In Some Historical Ac¬ 
count, Benezet sought to refute the clerics notion ihat Black skin and hands 
were more adopted to hard labor than the white or Native Americans, and 
gave the 

In A Short Account of that Part of Africa, Benezet castigates the slave dealers for 
kidnapping Africans and employing them in “hard labor, in Climates, un¬ 
suited to their Nature. ” 56 Benezet never fell prey to the notions of many of his 
contemporaries concerning the Africans’ easy adaptation to New World bond¬ 
age- 

Benezet was careful in his works to omit any mention of physical resis¬ 
tance to slavery. He used only those sections of travel narratives and journals 
which aided his cause of peaceful abolition. For instance, he omitted sections 
of Hutcheson’s Systems of Moral Philosophy, which stated that “in all govern¬ 
ments even the most absolute.. . the subjects must have a right of resistance, 
as the trust is broken, beside the manifest pleas of necessity'.” ' While Benezet 
believed that abolishing slavery would be in the best interest for the "prosper 
ity and safety of the whole body," he could not agree with Hutcheson on the 
way to achieve that goal. 

Benezet feared Black uprisings. In a letter to Joseph Phipps dated May 28, 
1763 he wrote what he never would have put in a pamphlet: 

with respect to the Danger of the Southern Colonies are exposed to from the 
vast disproportion there is between the number of Negroes, and the whites, 
but it was too tender a point to expose to ye view of such of the blacks, as can 
read. In the treatise, the Proportion in South Carolina is said to be fifteen 


experience of a whire indentured servant in Barbados as an example. 
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Blacks to a white, but by their own account, the difference is rather twenty 
to one. In Georgia and South Carolina the Negroes are not hemmed in by 
the sonic hundreds of miles, as they arc in die Islands, but have a back Country 
uninhibited for some hundreds of miles, where the Negroes might not only 
retire, but who expect to be supported & assisted by the Indians.'* 

This insight caused Bcnc7.ct to think that in certain places such as South 
Carolina, where Blacks outnumbered whites, the potential for violent upheaval 
was quite possible. While the black to white ratio was not “fifteen Blacks to a 
white” as Benezet quoted some whites to believe, there was a large enough 
majority to strike fear in the salve holders. No doubt Benezet knew o) the 
1739 Stono Rebellion which had put fear in the hearts and minds of the slave 
owners who further clamped down on the Blacks in the aftermath of the de¬ 
feat of the uprising.’ 9 Second, Benezet realized the potential of Black and Native 
American unity to oppose white rule. Third, licobsci vcd the propensity of die 
Africans, in the words of the Negro spiritual, to “Steal Away.” In his letter to 
Phipps, he refers to the Maroons, runaway Africans who had established their 
own communities. In South Carolina this occurred near the Sea Islands of the 
Atlantic Coast. Maronnage was much more common in the mountainous 
areas of the West Indies, Latin America, and especially in Brazil. Further on, 
Benezet wrote of a correspondence from a ‘pious man” who had just returned 
“from a religious visit to Barbie, a Dutch Settlement near Surinam.’ Benezet 
told of hearing that “ac least eighty thousand have at different times fled from 
chose Settlements and have taken refuge, at first about 30 miles & now about 
an hundred Miles back of the settlement.” 60 The letter ends with Benezet 
concluding that the Dutch will have to agree to a peace with the Maroons. 01 

In this letter to Phipps, Benezet also alludes to the necessity to prepare for 
the “freedom of chose amongst us, after a reasonable period of time.” 6 - He 
later calls for some reparations to the freed Blacks in the form of communally 
shared land. Benezet's land sharing plan amazingly resembled some African 
forms ofcommunalism or primitive communism which existed before Euro¬ 
pean conquest and which Benezet knew from His many readings. Possibly 
Benezet knew of some of the sophisticated land tenure systems that existed in 
pre-colonial Africa. His ideas of allotting lands to the Blacks preceded the 
Reconstruction dream of “forty acres and a mule” by almost a century. The 
Reconstruction program, however, did not include a communal land tenure 
plan. 

Other forms of resistance to slavery besides maronnage (in groups, which 
was mostly an African tradition), included running away alone (by acclimated 
Africans who knew the terrain), open revolt, sabotage of masters’ property, 
suicide, and work slow downs. In his various works Benezet chronicled each 
of these forms of resistance. 
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Benezet paid special attention to the English colonies of Jamaica and Bar- 
bados comparing them to slave outposts held by other European nations. Ot 
conditions in Barbados, he quoted the rector of St. Lucy, who believed that if 
there were any failings of Blacks in the arts or in the “common affairs” of life, 
it was due to “their want of education" and the “depression of their spirits by 
slavery” rather than “to any want of natural ability.' 6 ' The situation of the 
Blacks in the West Indies was confirmed by the unnamed author of An Ac¬ 
count of the European Settlements in America, who wrote that “the Negroes in 
our colonies endure a slavery more complete, and attended with far worse 
circumstances, than what any people in their condition suffer in any other 
place in the world, or have suffered in any other period of time: proofs ot this 
are not wanting.” 64 

In A Short Account, Benezet documents the treatment of the slaves in 
Barbados. Using the account of Sir Hans Sloane, the well-known author ot 
the History of Jamaica, Benezet presents his case on the atrocities against die 
Blacks. Just as he notes the Black majority in South Carolina, Benezet quotes 
Sloane on Jamaica to show that “because they are three times the number of 
the Whites in this Island, and have made frequent attempts to get the mas¬ 
tery” they must never be trusted or left idle. Benezet believed that once the 
enslaved Africans realized their own strength they would try to “get their Lib¬ 
erty. or ro deliver themselves out of the miserable slavery they are in." 6 ' While 
never calling for majority rule, he does pose the question to the whites of 
Barbados: “Where is the Sense of assigning this Majority, which is of out 
procuring, as a Reason for their treating the Blacks with such severity?” 66 

Time after time, Benezet wrote of planned slave revolts, especially one 
which took place in Antigua in 1737. Again using excerpts from Sir Hans 
Sloane, he describes the catching of the “King, diat is, he who was to have 
been King of the Blacks, had the plot succeeded and his two generals.” 6 ' This 
planned revolt became well-known throughout the British Empire. The au¬ 
thorities meted out extreme punishment to discourage future revolts. King 
and General were titles given to the plot’s leaders, who gave orders to kill all 
the whites. The Antiguan Blacks living closely together on a small island had 
retained their “Africanisms" longer than many of the slaves in the colonies and 
used their links with their African past to plot for their freedom. 68 

Some four years after the events in Antigua, the “rumor of revolr” swept 
New York City. Historians are divided over whether the events that so en¬ 
grossed the city constituted a real slave revolt, white hysteria, or a criminal 
conspiracy. In 1741 groups of enslaved and free Blacks, indentured servants, 
Irish and West Indian sailors, along with several Dutchmen “conspired” to 
revolt against the New York authorities. In die end thirteen Blacks were burned 
at the stake, and sixteen others were hanged. Four whites were hanged and 
their bodies, along with the Blacks, were left to rot in public. Seventy other 
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Blacks were sent out of the colony, and after 1741 only 30 percent of the slaves 
arrived in New York from the West Indies with the other 70 percent coming 
directly from Africa because of the slave owners’ fear of rebellious slaves from 
Antigua and Jamaica. Prior to the 1741 “tumor of revolt" 7 0 percent of the 
slaves had arrived from the West Indies and the other 30 percent from Africa. 
The New York conspirators had also planned to name a General and a King to 
lead the planned revolt and to govern the island. In the New York conspiracy 
the General was a Black named Caesar, and the King a white Dutchman 
named Hughson/'" Because Benezet had written of his fear of slave revolts in 
the colonies, and knew that Blacks also read or heard about his pamphlets, he 
never publicly wrote about the New York and South Carolina “uprisings/ But 
he did write personal letters to friends about the distant /Antigua episode and 
the 1760 Tacky’s Revolr in Jamaica, led by a Coramantee slave from the west 
coast of Africa. In all likelihood he wrote about these events to alert the North 
American slaveocracy of the danger that they also confronted. 

Like Thomas Paine in Common Sense and John Woolman in A Plea for the 
Poor, Benezet took his case to the white colonial inhabitants. Nowhere is this 
more evident than in his shorter works, Observations on the Enslaving, import¬ 
ing and purchasing of Negroes (1760), Short Observations on Slavery (1781), 
and Notes on the Slave Trade (1783). In Short Observations subtided “Introduc¬ 
tory remarks to the writings of the Abbe RaynaJ,” he poses a question to the 
Southern whites and indirectly to those of the North. Benezet asked, “Do not 
the laws in some of the islands, and frequently the Southern States, in effect 
encourage the murder of a Negro, who has absented himself for a certain time 
from his master’s service, by giving a reward greater for the poor fugitive’s head 
than for bringing him home alive? ’ " Benezet was emphasizing the fact that in 
many states, compensation would be given to the master if an escaped slave 
was killed by slave hunters. Alter all, why bring back a rebellious slave when 
another strong and sturdy one could be bought? 

In Observations, Benezet rebukes those slave owners who had tried to jus¬ 
tify their deeds using the Bible, or who sought to place all blame for slavery on 
the traders. He urges them to observe the divine rule, “to do unto all Men, as 
would they should do unto us" ... for “without Purchasers, there would be no 
Trade: and consequently every’ Purchaser as he encourages the trade, becomes 
partaker in the Guilt of it.” 1 Benezet also addresses those "well minded per¬ 
sons, into whose Hands some of the Negroes have fallen, either by Inherit¬ 
ance, Executioner ship, oi even some by Charitable Motives,” and told them 
rhat they were as guilty of sin as if they had brought rhe slaves themselves. In 
one of his most magnificent insights, he wrote that slaver)' “might show from 
innumerable Examples, how it introduces Idleness, discourages Marriage, cor¬ 
rupts the Youth and ruins and debauches Morals” of whites/* Benezet believes 
that slavery and racism destroys the soul of the white as surely as it does the 
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bodies of die Black. In Notes On the Slave Trade , Benezet argues that slavery 
and die slave trade were “inconsistent with every right of mankind, with every 
feeling of humanity, and every precept of Christianity: not to point out its 
inconsistency wich the welfare, peace and prosperity of every country, in pro¬ 
portion as it prevails.” :l After describing the sufferings the trade brought to 
the Blacks, he addresses the “captains employed in the trade.' He tells them of 
the beauty of (Juinea (West .Africa) and of the kindness of the people who 
have been separated from their loved ones. The slavctradcrs separate ‘ brethren 
and sisters from each other" and herded “them into ships like swine" and they 
were “stewed together, as close as they ever could lie, without any regard to 
decency. Such slavery as is not found among the Turks at Algiers, nor among 
the heathens in America.” ** 

Benezet begs the slave trading captain to “immediately quit the horrid 
trade. At all events be an honest man.” He then curns his attention to the 
merchant, telling him that "it is your money, that is the spring of all, that 
empowers him to go on.”' 1 ’ He tells of the need to challenge the morality of 
the slave owners and urged rhem ro promise that “I will never buy a slave more 
while I live.” Moving in on the conscience of the merchant, Benezet pleads 
“Oh let his resolution be yours! Have no more any part in this detestable 
business.” 76 

Renezer also appeals to the plantation owner who claims to “pays honestly 
for my goods, and am not concerned to know how they are come by. ’ The 
goods were of course his chartel slaves, viewed by the plantation owner as 
property. Benezet accuses the planters of not being as honest as ' pickpockets, 
. . . housebreakers," and those who committed “robbery upon the highway.” 
He indicts them for fraud, robbery and murder, and told them that it is their 
“money that pays the merchant, and through him the captain and the African 
butchers” concluding that they are “the spring that puts all the rest in mo¬ 
tion.” 77 No one who had any part in slavery was innocent. Not the "man- 
stealer," the ship captain, the merchant, the plantation owner nor even the 
person who proclaimed innocence through inheriting a “homeless” slave. 

In his Short Account of Africa, Benezet confronts those who claim “that if 
the English were to drop rhis Trade entirely it would immediately thereupon 
be carried on by other Nation, to a much greater degree than it is now.” s He 
turns upside down the arguments of those who asserted that an end to slavery 
“would lessen if not ruin, some other considerable branches of our commerce, 
especially the Sugar and I'obacco Trades, because of the Difficulty in gening 
Hands enough, in the room of the Blacks, to work and labor in those planta¬ 
tions.” 79 Characteristically, Benezet answers all the questions in high moral 
tones and armed with facts about the ability of white labor to perform. He 
ends by alerting whites of the “impending catastrophe” if the trade continues. 
As in several of his works, he ended by citing lengthy passages from Philmore’s 
Two Dialogues on the Slave Trade. 
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There were many facets to Anthony Benezet. As a Quaker educator he 
developed new ways to teach students to read. He wrote An Essay on Grammar 
(1778) and The Pennsylvania Spelling Book (1778). He taught Quaker youth 
methods to solve complex mathematical problems. He used mathematical 
knowledge to gather statistics against the slave trade. To refute arguments about 
the innate inequality of Blacks, he read everything possible about African civi¬ 
lization. His writings were used in some of the first North American courses 
which discussed the positive contributions of Africa and her peoples. His com¬ 
mand of languages allowed him to study travelers’ journals in French, English, 
German, and Dutch and to visualize the African continent before European 
domination. He became a self-raught anthropologist, learning about the many 
different peoples and customs of West Africa. Benezet also studied the eco¬ 
nomic and social systems of different West African societies. He lived as a 
humanist, visualizing and trying to feel the suffering of the enslaved Blacks 
and sensing the pain of slavery within his soul as surely as the Blacks did upon 
their flesh. 

Anthony Benezet s “Last Will and Testament” began with the words, “Be 
it remembered that I, Anthony Benezet, a teacher of the Free School for the 
Black People of Philadelphia. ’ Before his death on May 3, 1784 he helped 
found the Society for the Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully Held in Bondage, 
which later grew into the Pennsylvania Society for the Abolition of Slavery. 
He made arrangements that after his wife was provided for the remainder of 
his savings be left to the African School and the newly formed Abolitionist 
Committee. He may not have been as zealous or radical in his views as the 
nineteenth-century abolitionist martyrs John Brown or Nat Turner, or as well- 
known as Frederick Douglass or William Lloyd Garrison, but his influence 
among his contemporaries who raised their voices against slavery was un¬ 
matched. 

Great social reformers, both men and women, use every possible means to 
achieve equality and justice. Benezet was no different. But what set him apart 
from others of his era was his great imagination in developing new methods of 
disseminate anti-slavery ideas and to organize anti-slavery political activities. 
At the very root of his thinking was the belief that Black men, women, and 
children were indeed human beings and equal to all others. 

When Benezet died, Jacques-Pierre Btissoi, the French traveler to the 
United States and future revolutionary leader wrote, “What author, what great 
man, will ever be followed to his grave by four hundred Negroes, snatched by 
his own assiduity, his own generosity, from ignorance, wretchedness, and sla¬ 
very? Who then has a right to speak haughtily of this benefactor of men?" 110 
Brissot also wrote “where is the man in all F.urope, of whatever rank or birth, 
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who is equal to Benezet? Who is nor obliged to respect him? How long will 
authors suffer themselves to be shackled by the prejudices of society? Will they 
never perceive that nature has created all men equal, that wisdom and virtue 
are the only criteria of superiority'? Who was more virtuous than Benezet? 
Who was more useful to society, to mankind.” 81 

In his later years Benezet corresponded with French anti-slavery advo¬ 
cates like Brissot, the Abbe Raynal, Marquis de Lafayette, and others who 
eventually played leading roles in the French Revolution, and who joined in 
the call to free slaves in French territories in the West Indies. His correspon¬ 
dence played a role in the 1788 founding of “Les Amis des Noirs," which 
became Frances leading antislavcry society. 

About Benezet s funeral, Robert Vaux, his first biographer, wrote, “Never 
had the city on such an occasion seem a demonstration in which persons of all 
classes participated. There were the officials of the city, men of all trades and 
professions, various sects and denominations, and hundreds of Negroes testi¬ 
fying by their attendance, and by their tears, the grateful sense they enter¬ 
tained of his pious efforts on their behalf.” 82 The Pennsylvania Gazette as well 
as Watsons Annual Journal noted Benezet s death. It paid tribute to his legacy' 
and to the fact that hundreds of Blacks followed his coffin in the streets. Al¬ 
though Benezet said upon his deathbed, “I am dying and feel ashamed to 
meet the face of my maker, I have done so litrle in his cause,’ s ‘ the Blacks who 
followed and wept at his funeral procession surely felt otherwise. 

Long after Bcnezet’s death antislavcry advocates continued to invoke his 
name. Antislavery newspapers and periodicals of the early nineteenth century 
time and again resurrected his legacy. The Philanthropist of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio 
reprinted on June 4, 1818 the letter sent to Benezet by Patrick Henry on 
January 18, 1773 thanking him for a copy of his Historical Account of Guinea/ 1 
The Philanthropist also reprinted, in its September 1817, edition Benezet's 
letter of August 25, 1783 addressed to Charlotte, Queen of Britain, pleading 
with her to help end the slave trade. The Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
edited by abolitionist Benjamin Lundy, reprinted Benezet’s letter to the Abbe 
Raynal of July 16, 1781 in its January 1831 edition, just as the debate over 
slavery waxed in the United States Congress. 81 The newspaper of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Ami-Slavery Society. The Pennsylvania Freeman on January 10, 
1839, and the National Enquirer a year before, on January 11, 1838 printed 
articles condemning colonization of the oppressed African. Both articles were 
signed BENEZET, the name taken by the unidentified author in Anthony 
Benezet’s memory over fifty years after his death. 81, 

African-American leaders also continued to pay homage to the gende 
Quaker. On April 14,1836 James Forten Jr., the eldest son of the famed Black 
abolitionist and former Benezet student, spoke before the Philadelphia Fe¬ 
male Anti-Slavery Society. He told the gathering: “You arc called fanatics. 
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Well what if you are? Ought you to shrink from this name? God forbid. There 
is an eloquence in such fanaticism, for it whispers hope to the slave; there is 
sanctity in it, for it contains the consecrated spirit of religion; it is the fanati¬ 
cism of a Bcnezct, a Rush, a Franklin, a Jay.” 1 ' The fact that the descendant of 
a slave invoked the name Benezet as first among equals in the antislavery cru¬ 
sade showed the depth of Black admiration for a man who dedicated his life to 
this cause. In the British parliamentary debates of the early nineteenth cen¬ 
tury no less a figure that William Wilbcrforcc, the prominent English states¬ 
man, quoted the words of Benezet. 

The delegates to the Pennsylvania Black State Convention ol 1848 issued 
an “Appeal to the Voters of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” After pre¬ 
senting their case to the enfranchised whites, the Black delegates noted that 
“when the last scroll of the time shall he wound up on the grear windlass of 
eternity it will present the indestructible names of your Penns, Franklins, 
Rushes, Wistars, Benezets, Woolmans, Morrises, Wilsons, Taylors, and a host 
of others whose highest aim was justice to mankind.” ?s 

In 1899, W.E.B. DuBois wrote in The Philadelphia Negro, generally con¬ 
sidered the nations first urban sociological study and the first sociological 
study of a Black community, that ‘'Anthony Benezet and the Friends of Phila¬ 
delphia have the honor of first recognizing the fact that the welfare of the 
State demands the education of the Negro children.” 8 ' 1 DuBois went on to 
note that “on motion of one, probably Benezet, it was decided that instruc¬ 
tion ought to be provided for Negro children.”"” With this decision the "School 
for Black People,” later known as the “African Free School,” was established. 
In the second issue of the Journal of Negro History in 1917, Carter G. Woodson, 
the originator of Negro History Month, wrote of the nations debt to Benezet. 
He wrote that Benezet “obtained many of his facts about the suffering of slaves 
from the Negroes themselves, moving among them in their homes, at the 
places where they worked, or on the wharves where they stopped when travel¬ 
ing. To defuse this knowledge where it would be most productive of the de¬ 
sired results, he talked with tourists and corresponded with every influential 
person whom he could reach. ”" In later issues of the Journal, Woodson pub¬ 
lished many of the early Quaker appeals against slavery. 

Summing up Benezet’s high reputation in Philadelphia and throughout 
the colonies, Benjamin Rush, one of the founders of American medical sci¬ 
ence and a signer of the Declaration of Independence, wrote in a laudatory 
letter to England’s Granville Sharpe “Anthony Bcnezct stood alone a few years 
ago in opposing Negro slavery in Philadelphia; and now three-fourths of the 
province, as well as of the city cry out against it.”' 1 ' 1 

In death, as in life, Benezet, served as a symbol to those who fought against 
slavery. lie led by quiet example and devout work. Some tried to isolate him, 
orhers scorned him. He lived modestly and plainly, preferring to use his mea- 
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ger salary as a teacher to help defray the cost of his writings and to run the 
Quaker schools. He need not have repented on his deathbed that he had not 
done enough to end slaver)'. The enslaved African men, women, and children 
who he fought to free viewed him as a saint among sinners, a healer amidsr 
pain, and a godsend amongst infidels. That is why when he died the largest 
gathering of Blacks in Philadelphia up to that time, and a companion number 
of whites, followed his casket along the streets of the city to the burial ground 
of the Society of Friends. 
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